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PREFACE. 



In this treatise, I would endeavour however Teebly and tentatively, 
to point out the order, uniformity, and sequence visible in man, in 
his development, his actions, his ideas, his beliefs, as well in the 
individual, as collectively; to indicate also the same principle of 
order, sequence, and uniformity which presides over the develop- 
ment of societies and nations. 

The individual man has his stages of development in an 
invariable sefluence, his infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, 
maturity, decline, docay, and death. 

Nations (man collectively) have also their analogous stages, 
their rise, progress, maturity, decline, decay, and extinction. 

The same order and sequence of development may be traced, 
not only in the individual man. and in nations, but also in all that 
has growth and progress, in the arts, language, religion, &c. 

This is a paramount law, for in the universe, from the larva of 
the butterfly, through man, to the entire cosmical system, all is 
progress in order and in sequence through successive stages of 
di'velopmcnt. Progress through these successive stages is the 
order through which all things that have growth must necessarily 

The course of the progress, which I would speak of here, is 
not, as usually undcrslood, progress, continuously, in a straight 
line; it is progress in a circle, in a cinumscribcd orbit. Starting 
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from an initial point, it returns to the same point ajfain, thus 
completing a cycle of development.* 

I would thus bring into prominence this cycle of development 
which is the invariable and necessary law of the progress and 
growth visible in all things, in man and in nature. 

In every cycle there is a rise, progress, and a culminating point, ■ 
when every development reaches its highest point of perfection 
and fulness, which is manifested at the period of its existence hv 
the beauty and perfection which it attains to at that stage ; and it 
is further the inevitable law of all development, ail evolution, the 
tendency of all things after having reached maturity, a culminating 
point, to pursue a downward course, to decline, decay, and become 
extinct. Man and nations, art and nature, are equally subject to 
this law. 

A law of progress, «f evolution is evident, but there is also a law 
of retrogression and dissohition. There is a tide in the life of 
the individual man, as well as in that of man collectively. Each 
has its rise and fall, its ebb and flow, its progress and retrogression. 
There is an orderly advance and an orderlv retrogression, there is 
a rise, jirogress, culminating point, and then the necessary se^iuels, 
decline and decay : a cycle of development in all things. A cycle 
in the life of man individually, in the life of social man, in the 
life of races of men, nations, arts, in all animal life, in the course 
of the day, of the year, in evervthin.s. in fine, that has life, growth, 
and development. 

In the laws of evolution and develo[,ment there are no sudden 
leaps ; e.aeli stage forms a stepjiing-stoni- to ihe next stagi-. 



* " Consider ihe cyde of operations by which the seed prmluces the plant, the 
plant the flower, the flower again the seed, the causal line retuminE with the 
fidelity of ajilanelar; orbit to its on;;in.il pniiil of depanmo." 1'mii.i.ssnR 
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In the development of the laws of nature and science, ftacli imtli 
is the result of a former truth ; each fact is the stepping-stone to 
the solution of another fact; each thought is the germ of another 
thought. There is thus a sequence and a continuity in all things; 
one thing grows out of, or is evolved from, another. 

I would thus claim for the actions of man, individually and 
collectively, and for the development of the phenomena of the 
human mind, the same laws of order, uniformity, and sequence 
which belong to all parts of the material world; and following 
■ that principle, which is the essence of all induction, the conviction 
of the universal and pennaiient uniformity of nature, would also 
put in a claim for a similar c<mviction of the existence of the 
sequence of the same stages of cyclical ilevelopnient in man as 
we see in nature ; the same stages of rise, progress, maturity, 
decline, decay, and dissolution. 

I trow put forward the seven following propositions, with their 
corollaries, and then enter into a further development of this 
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I Man AMD Nature, and Uniformity i.\ their 
Modes of Okvelopment. 



All testifies to an unity in man and nature. 

That there is an unity of organization or common typical 
structure in man is now a generally accepted canon ; for it is 
universally admitted that all races of men are constructed on the 
same general type or model. 

Unity in typical form and structure, and in one common nature, 
intellectual and physical, is the connecting link between the 
diverse races of men. 

Man, however different in race, has the same physical 
development, the same organs performing the same functions. 
He has also the same instincts, feelings, passions, and emotions ; 
forthese are common to all human nature. 

The workings of his mind, being obedient to similar laws, are 
the same, and the thoughts, suggestions, ideas, and actions 
proceeding from them,' nearly identical. 

The production and conduct of man's passions, emotions, 
feelings, being also subject to similar and invariable laws, his 
passions, emotions, and feelings will e.fhibit similar and identical 
features, among all races of men, and in all times. 

The development of man, whether in the individual or 
collectively, proceeds uniformly, and the stages of it are in 
invariable sequence. 

The homologous structure in the organization of the human 
race, and the uniforrhity of the ilevclopment and manifestations 
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6 THF rvri.K nv nFVEt.OfMFXT. 

of the hiim^m minil ;ill over the v.mhK all trnH to [.rov,- thfr 
physical and inteilcctual unity of mankind. 

Unity in nature is manifest in the uniformity, universality, anil 
invariable sequence of the laws which govern ail phvsical nature, 
from the smallest atom or grain of sand, up to the entire system 
of the universe. A unity of pmjer, a unity of form, a unity of 
substantial lumposilian pervades tlie whole living world. 
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The Order of Nature is Progressive Development 
THROUGH Successive Stages. 



Progress and growth* through successive stages of development 
is an universal and invariable law, carried out in man and in nature. 

Development through successive stages in sequence, and in the 
ascending scale, is the law of all organic life. 

This is a paramount law ; for in the universe, from the larva of 
the butterfly, through man, to the entire cosnvical system, all is 
evolution and progress in order and in sequence through successive 
stages of development. t 

Each stage is the outcome of a former stage, and a step towards 
the evolution of a higher stage. 

• " Growth — that fundamental function of evolution by which the forms of 
inorganic, as well as organic Iiodies, originate." — HAXKEr.. 

f- Sir Chari.ks Lvei.l has given a beautiful illustration of this law in the 
earlieit form of life in the globe and in the earliest geological period. He 
has g en represental ons (Fleii« U f Grology, page 4T2J of the stages of 
devel pn ent wh ch one of the pn no d al or Upper Cambrian Trilobites passes 
hrou"h Thev sho the gra lual manner in' which diiferent segments of 
the bod a d the eies of th s cretture make their appearance in its 
su cess ve t^gc! of de elnpn el We have also a striLing instance of this 
law n he develo] ent fie frog anJ butterfly. In that of the frog, we 
perce e three I si i t stages hr t a mass of jelly, with a black spot in the 
centre secondlj a ta Ip le w hi large hea<i and flexible tail. In the third 
(ige the (a Ipole le eln| ed nto an elegant batrathian with cloudeil skin. 
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THE CYCLE OF DEVELOPMENT. 



Evolution through successive stages is illustrated most clearly 
in that of the Solar system. According to the Nebular 
Hypothesis, now generally accepted, the substance of even- 
planet has passed through its stages of nebulous ring, gaseous 
spheroid, liquid spheroid, and spheroid ettemally solidified. 
The whole system of the universe is the result of a slow and 
gradual evolution, during millions of years. 

In the geological record we find a sequence of strata, svstems, 
orders, and successions of life, all in successive stages. Tin,' 
history of the earth, as traced out from the structure of its crust, 
exhibits successive strata, successive developments of life, all 
successive stages in the ascending scale. "Its transitions to its 
existing state," Mr. Herbert Spencer observes, "has been through 
stages in which the characters became more determinate." 

From the successive strata of the earth we learn the marvellous 
history of life. Thev are the records of a steadv progress under 
eternal laws, from lower to higher forms of being. " The law of 
progress or of perfecting," writes Hfeckel, "establishes the 
exceedingly important fact, on the ground of paleontological 
exi>erience, that in successive periods of this earth's history, a 
continual increase in the perfection of organic formations has 
taken place. Since that inconceivably remote period in which 
life on our ])lanet began with spontaneous generation of monera, 
organisms of al! groups, both collectively and individually, have 
continually become more perfectly and highly developed. The 
steadily increasing variety of living forms has always been 
accompanied by progress in organization. The lower the strata 
of the earth in which the remains of extinct animals and plants 
lie buried — that is, the older the strata arc- — the more simple 
and imperfect are the forms which they contain. At first, only 
the lower kinds appeared, the higher forms lat<T. and not until 
the late tcrtiarj' period did man ^ra<iiially develop out of these 
last." 

All life on the glol.L' shows ;i s.'qucn.e of stages of deve!o)mient. 
in thn ascending scale, from tbr I'n 
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the Radiata, the Mollusca, the invertebrate, the vertebrate, until it 
culminates in the highest stage, man.* 

The development of man collectively is through the stages of bar- 
barism, the himting stage, the jiastora!, the agricultural, and state. 

The development of the individual man is through the successive 
stages of infancv, childhood, youth, and manhood. 

The nakedness and helplessness of man at his birth has made 
it the necessity of his nature, that his individual development 
should be progressive through successive stages. 

The primitive, rude, and barbarous state of man has also made 
it a necessity that his social development should also be progressive 
■through successive stages, for man is essentially a progressive 
animal. 

In the development of the human mind we find a similar 
sequence. There is a sequence of successive stages of develop- 
ment, and an order of succession in the thoughts, ideas, and 
beliefs of man. One phase of tliought follows another in strict 
order and sequence ; there is an ascent from lower forms of 
thought, from lower levels of culture, from lower modes of action 
to higher, in successive stages and in invariable order. 

The development of the individual mind proceeds in stages. 
The mental stage of the newly-born infant is on a level with the 
lowest organic form. Thence it rises in development, and passes 
rapidly thrimgh the untiiinking stages of infancy to the conscious 
reasonableness of the full)- developed man. 

This necessary and orderlv progression of the development of 
man and nature in successive stages argues the operation of A 
paramount law. I^w is Iktc onlv another name for invariable 



• HiKjJKF.r. traces Ihe development nf man through twenly-two stages, from 
the earliest and simplest nionerun up ti> man, developed out of the ape like 
men aC Ihe preceding stage. These stages exhibit the inlinitely long series of 
slowly and gradually developing ouimal forms, from Ihe simplest moneron (o 
the amphioias, from these to the priuieval fish, from the primeval fish to the 
lirst mammal, and again, from the latter to man. 
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The Succjissivf. Stages of Devf.loi'munt j\ Man and 
Nature are Rise. Pro(1rf,s>, MAxrRiTV, Diicr.iNK, 



These stages in the individual man are distinct and obvious ; he 
has his stages of infancy, rliildhood. youth, manhood, decline, 
decaj', and death. 

Analogous stages appear also in the devcloiimcnt of rari's of 
men, and nations. They have their rise, [irogress, culminating 
point, decline, decay, and extinction. 

In the arts we also find this law carried out. Architecture, 
sculpture, painting, pass through all these stages. 

The operations of nature, tiie animal creation, are all suhservient 
to this law. 

There arc also transitional jieriods, when the preceding stage, 
and the following one, pass by insensible gradations into each 
other; they blend and overlap one another. 

It has been objected to this mode of dividing all growth and 
progress into distinct stages, that it i.s a great fallacy to sujipose 
that a continuous progress can be divided into a given number of 
stages, where are no visible signs to justify demarcation. The 
answer is obvious ; the life of man is a continuous progress, yet if 
exhibits in the manifest manner the distinctly marked stages of 
infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, decline, decay, though it 
presents no visible signs of demarcation. The growth of nations 
is also a continuous progress, yet it advances in distinct stages of 
rise, progress, culminating point, decline, and fall; it exhibits 
also a similar absence of signs of demarcation. 
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All Developmeni- is Cyclical, the Stages of Development 
proceeding in a circle. 

It is a necessity fliat all things must movi; through a cycle of 
development, passing through all its stages, proceeding through its 
ascending stages till thf)' reach a culminating point, then through 
its descending stages, until they terminate in decay and extinction. 

This is an invariable, inevitable, and paramount law ; for what 
has a beginning, growth, and progress, must have an end. 
Existence, being, in their very notion involve decay and extinction. 

All that has life, growth, and development must pass through 
this invariable cycle. 

All evolution terminates in dissolution. 

Whatever has its being in time and space is under the condition 
of transiency, must undergo a course of integration and dis- 
integration, 

Kverything resolves itself into the atoms from which it was 
originally formed. "The opposite processes, integration and 
disintegration, evolution and dissolution," Mr. H. Spencer writes, 
"constitute the history of every sensible existence." 

The invariable sequel to maturity, in all that has growth and 
progress, is decline and decay. 

The process of dissolution forms the complement of evolution, 
and inevitahly at some time or other undoes what evolution has 
done.* 



•Mr. I'auk writes (.Van, whcfc, ii-kcncc,aiiiliekU7i^r,payt'.>o), "Life, 
yiowlli, reproiiuclion, and decsy, are jihuses of being cliaracleristit vf all lliaC 
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18 THE CYCLE OF DEVELOPMENT. 

Decay and death are the insijparabic conditions of a state of 
being of limittd duration. 

This cycle is an ineidtable sequence. Man, nations, the arts, 
languages, religions, all things, al! nature obey this law. 

It has been generally assumed that all progress, all evolution, 
all development is continuous, and proceeds onwards indefinitely. 
The law of the cycle of development disproves this, for we find it 
an established law, that all development, all evolution, all progress 
is toward a certain point, a fixed limit, a stage of maturity, a 
culminating point, when decline and decay inevitably and in- 
variably set in, and when, upon the attainment of which, all 
development pursues adownward course. The law of ])rogress, nut 
allowing a pause, is an ever-propelling impulse, when the down- 
ward path of decline has once been taken. To everything, 
in animal as well as in vegetable life, there is a time of development 
beyond which it does not extend ; upon reaching a stage of 
maturity it begins to decline. "When the arts and sciences," 
Hume writes, " come to perfection in any state, from that moment 
they naturally, or rather necessarily, decline, and seldom or never 
revive in that nation where they formerly flourished.'.' 

Everything that grows, grows but to ripen, fade, and die. As 
green spring ripens into yellow summer, and the summer, with all 
its glory, yields at last to winter, so man is born but lu reach 
maturity, decline, and with all his intellect and beauty of form, to 
die. 

" Science," as Mr. Jackson observes, " does not believe in, the 
eternal duration of anything except ])rinciples. It regards all 

lives." Mr. Mill also ivritcs, " The dcslroyitiK agencies are a necessary part of 
the preserving agencies ; [he chemical compositions by which life is carried on ' 
could not lake place without a parallel scries of decoiiijiosi lions." This is 
also a principle of Hindoo philosophy ; " The world, and all that is in the 
ivorld, passes through three staf;es^(;rowth, perfection, ami decay ; avid Ihe 
last of thc^^e, deified .is Siva, becomes Ihe opposite to the creative force of 
Bialima. " A toni|iound thing is not lusting ; all things subject to fcprodutlion 
must assuredly perish."— iNinj of India. 
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THE CYCLE OF DEVELOPftlENT. l:i 

forms, even those of religion, as ess<;ntially raiitabi); and mortal. 
They were born in time, anil they will die in time." 

The operation of the principle of decay is destined to follow 
closely and certainly after every period distinguished by the great- 
ness of its inventions, and the beauties of its productions. 

Every fonn of human effort tends to culminate, and then decline. 
There is no artist or author whose greatest works cannot be pointed 
out, marking the zenith of his powers, towards which all previous 
efforts are seen to have been a painful struggle, and from which 
all subsequent attempts have betrayed a falling away. 

Each work of an author may be assigned to its particular place 
in the development of his mind, as Mr. Gladstone remarks with 
regard to the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, " Homer of the Iliad 
is Homer at tbc height and maximum of his power ; while in the 
(Odyssey the great luminary seems to have just begun his des- 
cending course." 

" Intellectual development," as Mr. IJaring Gould says, " leads 
to a deterioration of the physique of the species ; high civilization 
introduces a multitude of disorders unknown to savage life; and 
such deterioration must end in the extinction of the race. Luxury 
and the love of the beautiful unfits the minds of a people for the 
stern and ]»ractical demands of life. Over- refinement exercises 
an enervating influence, which ultimately leads to degenenition," 
ll would thus appear that it is a paramount law that matnritj' 
must inevitably lead t<) decline, deterioration, and extinction. 

There is a distinct and separate cycle of development for man 
considered as the individual, for man collectively as a people, for 
man considered as the human race. The cycle of the develop- 
ment of the individual man rarely ever exceeds the limits of one 
hundred years ; of man as a people seldom one thousand ; to the 
'cycle of the development of the human race we can affix no period 
of limitation ; but considering that the world is now almost entirely 
discovered and peopled, that the cycles of development of many 
nations have passed, and arc passing away, and that there is no 
s])0t on the earth wbcre there is any likelihood of another people 
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14 THE CYCLE OF DEVELOPMENT. 

arising and dtjveloping itself into a gruat nation, we may say that 
tht; dcvdopmcnt of the human race has reaclieil its culminating 
point, am) is now on the wane, and that ultimately the human race 
will " totally (lie out on our globe, after an immense interval of 

There are no fixed limits in measure of time for each cycle: 
man, races, nations run through their appointed course in various 
periods : for some, their cycle of development is but of short dura- 
tion ; others prolong it to a lengthened period. Life by some men 
is quickly run through ; others linger on for many years. Nations 
share the same lot: the cycle of development of Greece was 
short, rapid, and brilliant; that of Rome lasted over a thousand 
years. The cycle of life of the Ephemeron is only of a few short 
hours. 

" Three hundred years an o.ik expands in growth ; 

Three hundred years in majesty stands forth ; 

Three hundred years declines and wastes away ; 

Then dies, and takes three hundred to decay." 

The different geological ages exhibit cycles of development of 
animal life. The various fossil remains of extinct animals in the 
different strata, are evidences of beings which have run through 
their cycles of development in separate epochs, and have ulti- 
mately died out. Each geological cycle was chanieterised bj' its 
own special fauna; each species coming on the stage, running its 
course, then disappearing totally. 

The solar system, according to some phi losoji hers, has its cycle 
of dcxelopmunt : " probably," Sir \\'. Thompson writes, " as there 
was a time when the sun existed as matter diffused through inlinite 
space, ihc coming together of which matter liiLs stored up its heat, 
so, probably, there will come a time when the sun, with all its 
planets welded into its mass, will roll, a cold, black ball, through 
infinite space." 
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The Gkeat Schkme of KATrRF, is a System ok (Irahatiox, 

ANFl SuitOKnEN-ATIO:^ OF OKE TO ANOTHER. 

drilation is ne of the mf t strkinq instancis of orlcr md 
sequeiict in the li«s which govern I oth nnn ind natur 

In geolog) we find eiiknc s of in ascen iing irak from the 
lo\ er tu thL highest forms Frrm tie trilobit* which is the 
I arliest form of hft on the globt, up to ni-in all is gnilation from 
1 lower to 1 high r form of organi/ ition 

In the animal sthemt at prestnt existing we set the simc 
s\ stem of gra latif n the same iscen ling stik from the Proto/oi 
or lowest forms through the Radnta thi. Mollus a the In r 
ttbrate the\erttbrite until it ciilminites in the mamnnln or 
higher and more eompktt orguii mb There has been thus i 
gntiat on of zoological rank in the introduction of % eeics from 
time to time — the more h ghlv organ^ied are the most recent 

In man we sLt Iistinct proofs nl the gruhtions cf n es from 
the lowest to the highest from the rude Andiman Islander or 
Australian through the Negro the Mala* the "Mongolian up to 
the Ciucasian 

I lh( re!ati\e position of eich raee uf the human fimil* mu t 
ilepend on its degree of development. Eaeh raee is the represen 
tative of a stage of <levelopmcnt, forming a grade in the 
ascending scale. According to Humboldt, the inhabitints of 
New-Holland and Van Pieman's Land appear to stand in the 
lowest grade. Professor Owen assigns that position to the 
Andaman Islanders. Then follow in the ascending scale, the 
Negro, the Malay, the Mongolian, and the Cav 
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Itl THE CYCLK OF DEVELOPMENT. 

In accordance with the great scheme of nature, which is h 
system of gradation, there must !)c a gradation of the races of 
mankind. It is now a generally accepted view, that " the leading 
characters of the various races of mankind are simplv the 
representatives of particular stages in the development of the 
highest Caucasian type. The negro exhibits permanently the 
imperfect brow, projecting lower jaw, and slender, bent limbs of 
a Caucasian child some considerable time before the period of its 
birth. The aboriginal American rej>resents the same child nearer 
birth. The Mongolian the same child newly born." "The races 
of men would thus ajipear to be." to use Mr. Jackson's words, 
" an ascending series of emhrj-onic forms arrested at the successive 
stages of their develojiment." The degree of development any 
people can attain t<) depends on the race it belongs to. The 
Malay, the Mongolian, the negro can reach a certain stage of 
development and no further. The Caucasian is the onlv race 
which has outstripped all others, and has achieved the height of 
civilization.* 

The individual man exhibits, in the most obvious manner, 
grades from the lowest to the highest intellect, from the fool to 
the wise man, from the lowest idiot to the mind of a Newton. 

The difference between man and man consists in the greater or 
lesser refinement of his organization. As there are grades of 
relative perfection, from the Xegro to the Caucasian, so there are 
grades of perfection in the individuals of any separate nation or 
town, each differing according to their greater or lesser refinement 
of organization, more especially in that of the brain. 

Gradation is very manifest in the various grades of the brain of 
the races of men.t In the negro the cerebellum is predominating, 

* " Nature, as ims been well remarked, is a hierarchy, not a democracy ; and 
an in the physical world there are sun<!, and s^'stems, and salelliles, so [n the 
vital and intelleclual there are higher and lower^^races bom lo command and 
lead, and others as certainly destined to obey and to follow." Pauk — " Muh, 
mheuee and mliithfr," page I'J. 

t "We can trace," writes H.uckej., "a continuous series of progressive 
staffs in the development of the brain, ascending quite graduidly from the 
lowest ttage to the very highly developed mind organ of nian." 
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hence the receding forehead, oblique teeth, &c. In the Mongol, 
the middle brain predominates, the head appears large, angular, 
the forehead low, cheek-bones prominent, nose flat, lips thick. 
In the Caucasian, the cerebrum or large hrain predominates ; hence 
the developed forehead, the expressive features, and the noble 
carriage, 

" The researcliCB of the embf^'ologist," Dr. Darwin writes, "have 
shown that the human brain, in its evolution and ascensive 
development, passes through the phases in which it. appears in 
the Negri), Mulay, American, and Mongolian races, and finallj' 
reaches the liighest or Caucasian type, so that, in fact, the leading 
characters of the typical races of mankind are virtually and simply 
representations of particular stages of the highest or Caucasian 
race." 

There is also an evident gradation in the shajie of the human 
skulls.* According as man ri.ses in the scale of culture, his physical 
development improves, and his skull assumes a higher form, the 
elevation of his frontal region incrcasing-f The shape of the 
.skull improves with the increase of culture and reiinemcnt, thus 
the dolico- cephalic skull corresponds with the lowest stage of 
culture of a people, while the brachy- cephalic is evidence of a 
higher phase of the same people. Dr. Newman refers the Dolico- 
cephalic people to the Neolithic age, the Brachy- cephalic to that 
of the Bronne, the shape of the skull evidently corresponding 



• " Frfee, whose rich cotleotion of skulls of all centuries of our era has been 
incorporated with ihe new Anlhropological ifuseum al Paris, cites as the 
principal results of the comparison of sucli skulls, ihat the more ancient the 
type the more developed i^ the occipital region, and the flatter the forehead, so 
that the transition of liatbarous peoples towards civilization is revealed by the 
increasing elevation of the frontal region." Journal Antkmji. Imt , Aj>ril, 
l?.n, page 21)0. 

+ "The types and forms of skuUs ate eiidenlly slowly modified from 
generation to generation with llie change of condition." Bl'Ckver — " Man," 
jiage '•'2, 
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with the phase of civilization of the same people.* The lower 
types of skulls are found in many countries, and thus show the 
same low state of physical organization prevailed as an initial 
stage of man's devcolpment in different countries. The oval- 
shaded head bespeaks the highest culture and the most perfect 
organization, the result of the improvement in culture. The oval- 
shaped head not only exhibits superiority in form, but also 
possesses a brain finer in quality than that of the lower typos. 

The different shapes of skulls also represent the different races 
of men in the scale of gradation — the Dolico-cephalic, the Negro ; 
the Brachy-cephalic, the Mongolian ; and the oval, the Caucasian, 
the Caucasian presenting a superiority in the form of the skull, 
and a greater fineness in the quality of the brain, over the lower 
races. 

Languages have also their distinct grades — the monosyllabic, 
the agglutinative, and the reilectional, each representing the stage 
of language in its ascending scale. 

• PROKESSOR ViRCHow hrvs also sagRcsleil Ihal ilolioo-cephalous races may 
become brachy-eephalous by ihe sole agency of civilisation. 
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TifE InEXTTiv OK Human N.vrijRii, and of rite Human Mind 
IN ALL Times anii ix all Countries. 

The identity of human nature and of the human mind, 
in all times and in ali countries, is the key to the solution of many 
phenomena in the development of man's mind and nature. 

Human nature, such as we find it in all countries and times, ever 
the siime, must form the basis of all our theories with regard to 
man. 

Human nature is one and the same everywhere. The same 
wants beget the same invention and use of the same necessities to 
supply those wants ; the same ideas arise within the mind of man, 
suggested by the same objects.* 

The phases of the human mind in all periods, among all peoples, 
according to the stage of man's development arc identical. 

The workings of man's mind, being obedient to similar laws, 
are the same, and the thoughts, suggestions, ideas, and actions 
proceeding from them, nearly identical in all countries. 

• In waiitlcring lIiroURh the naileries of objects found at Pompeii, in the 
Sluscum at Naples, wl- gather the trulh thai man is the same to-day as ages 
ago, thai (he same wants impelled, and llie same passions disturbed in (hose 
days as now, and that hi [hose objects formed In supply (he wants, and indulge 
the passions of man two thousand years ago, we Hnd the same objects us 
suggested by the necessities of the present age, and several modern inventions 
anticipated. In reading Homer a similar (bought is sugges(ed to us ; we find 
man in those early ages, as descril>ed by Homer, the same as (o-day, with llie 
same passions, the iame feelings, (he same emotions. The elements of the 
Immon passions and the human heart are in all ages the same. 
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The production and conduct of his passions, emotions, foelings, 
being also subject to similar and invariable laws, will exhibit 
similar and identical features among all races, and in all times. 

The manifestation and expression of his emotions, passions, 
feeling-s, will also exhibit similar features: as Mr, Darwin says 
with regard to the expression of the human countenance: "The 
same slate of mind is expressed throughout the world with 
remarkable uniformity; and this fact is in itself interesting, as 
evidence of the close similarity in bodily structure and mental 
disposition of all the races of mankind." * 

Each stage of man's individual life and development lias its 
corresponding ph.ise of thought and feeling, which is identical 
among all men. 

Each phase of cnili/ation li.ii its own piculiar ami congenial 
modes of thought, beliefs, idias, and conceptions, which change, 
are eliminated or de\elopcd, acLording as ci\ilization progresses, 
and which exhibit similar features m all countries 

Similar and almost identical beliefs, ideas, conceptions, 
occurring among unconnected races, are the result of a similar 
phase, or stage of mental progress. As Sir John Lubbock sayS, 
"ideas, which might at first sight appear arbitrary and un- 
accountable, arise naturally in very distinct nations, as ihey arrive 
at a similar stage of progress." 

Th h m d Uy p g If \ fi 1 

f m ly 1 k II I m f f h h m f I 

1! i 1 I 1 pi ip f 



I r f 1 h m m 1 b m 1 

I d r I ) I I h ph m 

f 1 
History repeals itself. The same course of events frequentlv 
e cur among many nations. "By a faithful account of the past, 

* Darwin — " Ej-pnssion "f the Eowlions," page 17. 
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Thucydidos hoped to assist his readers in conjecturing the future. 
While human nature remained the same, his work, he says, would 
have its use, being huilt on such principles as rendered it an ever- 
lasting possession." 
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There is a Spontanfous and lNi>F.rENDENT Evolution of 
Similar Ideas, Instincts, and Actions in Man, 
I'EtcnAR 10 each Stage of his Development, which 
IS the result of the Identity of the Human Mind, 
AND THE Uniformity of its Development among all 
Races. 

'I'he laws which govL-rn Ihu human mim! arc alike in all races, 
ami necessarily lead to the evolution of similar ideas "Coin- 
cidences as Mr I ewes writes pro\e nothing but the similarity 
ol ail <ipontantous tcndencas of (hought 

As It IS in the niture of the human mind to be ahva\s umform 
in its o] trations t\\\ us consistent in its results it follows that, 
when cmjluted uj)on the bame sub|CU itb rtsuhsand conclubions 
irc the sami. As the liishop of Natal bcautifull) expresses it, 

Ihe mind of min in dl iges ind in all countries musing on 
the origin of all things hib been ltd bj a divine mstinct to the 
same grind conclusions 

Instincts common to hmnan nati re ire c\ohcd according to 
the circumstances and conditions man is placed in 

These instincts which arc shared bj all men, ind all races of 
men dike, ire innate in the human min 1 -md elicit in lc])endcntly 
at each stage of their development certain ideas and suggestions 
pLcuiiir to those stages 

The superstitious practices and ideas which appear in ill rude 
and primitive races of men, proceed from those common and 
innate instincts which are found in all uncivilized races in their 
earlier phases. Such prevailing beliefs as ghosts, witchcraft, etc., 
are grounded in the instincts of mankind. 
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The analogous and similar mjlli^; in dilTLTonl nations arc tlic 
offsiiring of similar phases oT the hnman niiml. which it 
necessaril)' passes through. They arc tho normal and sjwiitant'ons 
products of the mind in its imaginative and youtlifid phase. 

The wants and necessities of man's common nature, being the 
same In all countries, lead to similar actions and results. 

There are common instincts and innate powers of spontaneous 
suggestion natural to man, which lead him to do the same things. 
or nearly so, in all ages and climes, under similar circumstances, 
and at certain stages of his physical and social tlcvelopment. 

The suggestive principle is awakened by necessity in the mind 
of man, in all ages, and in ail countries, according as his wants 
and habits require. This suggestive principle, which is peculiar 
to our common nature, leads man to invent objects to supply his 
daily w^nts and requirements; other objects and forms being 
suggested as his necessities increase and are more widely extended. 
Does man want to tear up the soil to jirepare it for the reception 
of gram he micnts a plough Do(S hi w mt to cut down timber 
or dots he nquir* the nse of some shirp nistniment the hardness 
of flint and of mct-il in 1 their capibihu to recent a fine edge, 
lead him to ust those mitenaK for ihit purpose and hi= natural 
instinct suggests the form of i hilihit in axe a chisel, or a 
knife tht forms of which the result of this mnatt j rintiple, are 
found almost idtntiLa! all oitrthc world Is man at war with his 
enemies or does ht vint to kill ^me to supph himself with food. 
Mith the same miterials he shapes an irrow hc-td 1( kill his 
ncmi s or t,imc it i greitcr distince while to miki the arrow 
adhere mor< frmh in th wound the shi] t of a Itirbcd nrrow is 
suggested to him I he softness of clu an I lh( 1-irlncss it 
a< quires when biki d in th( sun suggest th i le-i of miking vases, 
urns, cups, and other nti nsilfi of that mat( rial, and \i ads man to 
invent the potter's wheel. His taste unfolding, and the suggestive 
principle developing itself more and more, he shapes other forms, 
and ac<|iiires a taste for ornamentation, to be applied to these 
utensils. In the early periods everything suggested was of the 
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simplest rorm. in the early modes of sepulture the simplest forms 
wen; aiioptetl, and were such as would be naturally suggested. 
The tumulus was one of the simplest forms, was adopted in 
several parts of the earth. The cromlech, which is also another 
;:implc form, which would lie instinctively suggested, is found all 
over the world, and is not a characteristic form adopted by any 
separate people, or indicative of any particular race. The pyramid 
too, is a form of sepulture found in countries the most widely 
apart — Eg)'pt, Central America, and Japan.* 

The various kinds of almost identical ornamentation, found in 
widely apart nations, without intercommunication, alford a remark- 
able evidence of the independent evolution of the natural instincts 
of the human mind among different nations. The simplest form 
of ornamentation, the zigzag, is found wide-spread among all 
nations and races. It is as naturally suggested to the savage in 
carving his club, as to the Greek artist in painting his vases, when 
the artistic instinct is awakened and developed in man. As 
Humboldt remarks, " nations of verj- different descent, when in a 
similar uncivilized state, having the same disposition to simplifj' 
and generalize outlines, and being impelled by inherent mental 
disposition to form rhythmical repetitions and series, may be led 
to produce similar signs and symbols." The cross, as a form of 
ornamentation, is found in endless varieties of shape, in the most 
widely apart countries, and in the earliest periods. It is a very 
simple device, naturally suggested to man at any period, for it is 
merely the intersection of two lines. In the paintings in Egyptian 
tombs, crosses, with other fancy devices, may be seen figured on 
the robes of the Rot — n — n and of the Rebo, a people 
dwelling in the vicinity of Mesopotamia, "showing," as Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson remarks, " that this very simple device was 
already in use in the fifteenth century before the Christian era." 



• We have four remarkable instances of inventions which have been sug- 
gested independently and spontaneously in remote and unconnected countries— 
Fite by drill. Liquor by fermentation, Pottery, Flint and Stone implements. 
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Crosses in entltess varieties are found on the Oreek painted vases 
of tlie fifth century B.C. Crosses \^th other patterns are fig^ured 
on the tombs in Phrj-gia. The cross is also a distinctive sign in 
several Jlexican hieroglyphics. It forms the central ornament of 
a tablet at the back of an altar on a bas-relief at Palenque. 
Specimens of Peruvian pottery have been also discovered with a 
row of well-defined crosses of ihe shape styled "paki." The 
guillochc in continuous line is common to Greek and Assyrian 
ornamentation, and to that of the buildings of Yucatan in Central 
America. The spiral is widelv distributed over the globe: it 
occurs in Egypt, India, China, Mexico, Ireland, Africa, New 
Zealand, New Guinea. The fret is almost universal ; it is found 
in China, in Greece, in Mexico, Central America, and Peru. The 
wave scroll which so frequently occurs in (Jreek ornamentation, 
and the so-called Vitruvian .scroll, are found figured on Peruvian 
pottery. 

Words and phrases expressive of similar ideas and usages are 
found in the early development of remote and distinct languages 
and 'peoples, which have their source in the nature of the human 
mind, and of our sensations ; for the development of the human 
mind is evolved under much the same relations in regard to 
external nature. Similar objects make similar impressions on the 
human mind, which is one and the same evcrj-wherc. Darkness 
suggests the idea of deatli to the refined Greek, as well as to the 
barbarous American. 

Mr. Tylor has pointed out an identical Solar metaphor among 
eight unconnected peoples. In Java, Sumatra, and Madagascar, 
the sun is described as the " eye of day." ■ In the Rig-veda it is 
the "eye of Mitra;" in the Zendavesta, the "eye of Ahura- 
Mazda." To Hesiod it is the " all-seeing eye of Zeus." Among 
the old Germans the sun is called "Wudtan's eye." In New 
Zealand also, " Maui has set his own ej-e up in heaven as the 
sun." Thus we see the same metaphor independently suggested 
to eight remote and unconnected peoples. 

"Similar coincidences and divergencies," Professor Miiller 
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writes, " have been brought to light by a comparative study of the 
history of Astronomy, of Music, of Grammar, but most of al! by 
a comparative study of philosophic thought. There are indeod 
few problems in philosophy which have not occujiied the Indian 
mind ; and nothing can exceed the interest of watching the 
Hindu and the Greek working at the same problems, each in liisi 
own way, yet both in the end arriving at much the same results. 
Such are the coincidences between the two, that biit lately an 
eminent German philosopher published a treatise, to show that the 
Greeks had borrowed their philosophies from India, while others 
lean to the opinion that in philosophy the Hindus are the pupils 
of the Greeks. The comparative method has just put an end to 
such violent theories. It teaches us that what is possible in one 
country is also possible in another ; it shows us that, as there are 
antecedents for Plato and Aristotle in Greece, there are antecedents 
for the Vedanta and Siinkva philosophers in India, and that each 
had its own independent growth." The following paragraph from 
Professor Symond's " Greek Poets " bears out this view. " His 
(Empedocles) language upon this topic is one of the points in 
which we can trace an indistinct resemblance between him and 
some of the Indian mythics. There is, however, no reason to 
suppose that Asiatic thought had any marked or diri'ct influence 
on Greek philosophy. It is better to refer such similarities to the 
working of the same tendencies in the Greek and Hindu minds." * 
The analogies and coincidences observable among many nations 
widely apart, are thus to be justly ascribed to that iinialf siiggi;slive 
principle, and those common instincts, which show the identity 



• Dr. Thibaut, in his paper, read at the International Congress of 
Otienlalisls, has also shown (hat Ihe geometric p!inci|ile>i «x'rc known to the 
Hindus a( a very early period, and were consequently discoveries independent 
of those known to the Greeks. " The Hindus," be says, " were in those early 
times acquaintedwith the proposition, thediscoverj-of whirh (liefircclis ascribed 
to Pythagoras, although it is expressed by tbeui in Icmis of a \er)' |iriiiutive 
kind." 
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of thf humnn mind, iim! the uniformity of its development among 
all races. 

Wliat is it that tompds the bee in all countries to work its 
honeycomb in the same identical hexagonal form of cell ? Is it 
k'd by traibtion hiinded down among the race of bees ? is it not 
rather guided by an identity of instinct common to the bee in all 
countries ? What is it leads the spider to spin his web in the 
yame geometrical form wherever it is found ? What is it teaches 
the beaver in Europe and in America to make a dam across a 
river, straight or curved, according to the greater or lesser rapidity 
of tlie current ? If this same instinct thus rules the lower animals 
in countries widely apart, in the selection of particular forms, why . 
may not a similar instinct guide the mind of man in evolving and 
ailopting certain ideas and forms ? * 

• Sir A\'illiam Hamilton asks the question, "if instinct be allowed in the 
lower animals, how can we determine whether and how far instinct may not in 
like manner o|iL'rnte lo the same result in man?" upon which the Duke of 
ArKj'lc remarks, ■•'\Ve\i might Sir W. Hamilton ask this question. It is one 
which philosophers will find it hard lo answer. My own conviction is that more 
than half the inductive reasoning by which men have pretended to account for 
their intuitive perceptions, is idto^^ther unsound. Man, besides being man, is 
also an animal ; and through his animal organization the mechanics of his mtnd 
are to a large extent regulated, on the same principles which regulate the lower 
inlell licences around — that is lo say, by processes unconsciously pursued. 
This is the proper dclinition of operations which are instinctive; and. as Sit W. 
Hauiillim observes, ' Ihcy may but be conceived as Ihe result of 'natuial 
revelation.' "~~Il,;i.jii. of I^ir, page i l:l. 
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That the life of the indnuiual man is a cjcif of deM.lo[ incnt 
is sdf-evi(ient ; that the spirit of man rcvoiveii in a circle is 
demonstrated by tht, old man becoming ag-am a child Min s lift, 
is marted out ill periods which hke stages in a journe\ ire the 
, steps of his progress towards his final i{oal His life is but t 
sequence of stages of deviloi racnt in a ciclc It moves on from 
birth and growth with man) an alternation of happiness and 
trouble, to inevitiblc decn\ ind final death He has his infancy 
childhood, youth manhood decline decay and dc-ith Ihcse 
Stages are invari thlc md nccessar; n their sequence in the life of 
every human being who lives through the average amount iif years 
allottt'd to man. 

Among the ancient Egyptians the daily course of the sun was 
considered as an analogue of the cycle of the life of man. The 
morning sun was pictured as child, the midday sun as the god 
Ra, in all the glory of his maturity, and the setting sun as an old 
man leaning on a stick. 

Shakespeare divides ihe cycle of the life of man into seven 
stages ; men of science into four, sis, or seven. Most make four 
distinct periods on ly^in fancy, j-outh, maturity, and decline. 
Some apply the terms, infancy, childhood, adolescence, maturity, 
decline, old age, or a state of childhood. Infancy refers to the 
first two years of existence ; childhood, between two and eight; 
boy-hood, from eight to fifteen, when a marked tran.silinn is 
elTected; adolescence, from fifteen to twenty-rme ; manhood cnl- 
minates at forty-five or forty-eight. From that lime, although the 
mind retains and even increases its power, still the body begins lo 
lose its energy, and gradually declines lliroiigli the descending 
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scale to old age, when man read 


les the last sla. 


the— 






'■Last scene of all, 


That ends this strange, evi 


;nirul history ; 


Second cliildishness and iv 


lere oblivion ; 


Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans 


laslc, sans evtryih 



Man collectively (races, peoples) has also his cycle or develop- 
ment, in an invariable sequence of stages, his gradual rise, 
progress, maturity, and his normal decline, decay, and extinction. 

Man in his earliest stage of development, like the helpless 
infant, was equally naked, both as to body and mind. Like other 
.animals, without experience of the past, without knowledge of 
the future, he wandered through wilds and forests, guided and 
governed solely by the instincts of his nature. In the words of 
Horace, as quoted by Sir Charles Lyell, " Men in this age were 
a dumb and filthy herd ; they fought for acorns and lurking-places 
with their nails and fists, then with clubs, and at last with arms, 
which, taught by experience, they had forged." This savage state 
may be considered the infancy of the human race ; for as Lord 
Lytton writes, "the child is the analogy of a people yet in 
childhood." 

Man, on emerging slowly and gradually from this barbarous 
stage, became a nomadic hunter and fisher, unacquainted with 
every art but the imperfect one of fabricating in a rude manner 
w€!apons of flint for the chase, and implements of bone for fishing, 
dependent on chance and the seasons for the means of satisfying 
his wants. His sole garments were the skins of wild beasts slain 
in the chase. In this stage the progress of man must have been 
extremely slow, as we still see evidences among the American 
Indians. 

As man advances, becoming conscious of the sustenance 
afforded by the animals he has tamed, and which he has learned 
to prescn-c, domesticate, and multiply, he becomes a she]>herd, a 
herdsman. I-Ie has one of the first necessaries of nascent 
civilization, namely, domestic animals. 
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In the further progress of his development, when no longer 
content with the fruits ;md plants which chance threw in his way, 
he learned to form ii stock of them, to collect them around him, 
to sow, to plant them, to favour thuir reproduction by the labour 
of culture, he becomes stationary and devotes himself to agricul- 
' ture, which may be consiidered as the most important step in the 
development of civilization— it is indeed the basis of all 
civilization. 

Tiic succeeding stage of his development is when, having 
acquired property in flocks and in !and which he has cleared and 
cultivated, and being anxious to secure quiet possession of what 
he had gained by his labour, conventions, tacit or expressed, were 
introduced into society, and became the rule of the actions of 
individuals, the measure of their claims, and the law of their 
reciprocal relations. Men experiencing the benefits derived from 
these rules ami obligations, a sense of law and government was 
gradually evolved and developed, and organized society es- 
tablished.* Thence the progress of the development of man 
collectively increased rapidly until it reached that mature state, 
and high degree of culture, which culminated in tiie periods of 
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liigh civilization in the peoples of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
India, Greece, and, Rome, all these nations in the-ir upward 
progress passing through nearly identical phases. 

These peoples, obeying the law of the cycle of development, 
and following the normal and inevitable result of reachirig a state 
of maturity, passed through the downward stages of decline and 
decay, and ultimately became utterly estinct. 

" There is a progress for mces of men," as Dr. Draper writes, 
" as well marked as the progress of one man. There are thoughts 
and actions appertaining to specific periods in the one case as in the 
other. Without difficulty we affirm of a given act that it appertains 
to a given period. We recognise the noisy sports of boyhood; the 
business application of maturity, and the feeble garrulity of old 
age. We express our surprise when we witness actions unsuitable 
to the epoch of life. As it is in this respect in the individual, so 
it is in the nation. The march of individual existence shadows 
forth the march of race existence, being indeed its representative 
on a little scale."* We may also quote the following passage 



■Mr. Darivin lemarks (Deteent of Ulan, paqe 177^ that it Ins been 
urged by several writers that, as high intellectual [>o«er5 are achinlageous to 
a nation, the old Greeks, who stood some giades higher m intellect thin iin 
race that has ever existed, ought to have risen, if the powers of naturil 
selection were real, still higher in the scale, increased in number, and stocked 
the whole of Europe. This objection, as Mr. Darwin ju-tly remirks, is 
made on the tacit assumption thai there is some innate tendency tow aids 
continued development in mind and bo<ly. But the true solution is obvious 
The law of the cycle of development must be fulfilled in Greece as elsewhere 
Greek development rose rapidly to the highest point of civilization , lis lo- 
evilahle decline and decay were also as rapid. As Lord Beaconsfield 
writes, " The race is the same ; why are not the results the same } Because it 
is worn out. The decay of a race is an inevitable necessity." But as Mr. 
Darwin justly remarks, tlie Greeks did not succumb until "they wtre 
enervated and corrupt lo the vei^' core." The Greek cycle of development 
terminated in Ihc normal and inevitable sequel to a high stale of civilization, 
comiplion and ilecay. l.ike a force<l plant in a hot-house, over-culture 
shortened its life. It has been remarked by Waitz (pagi' 20.->_) that we sec one 
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from the Duke of Argyll's " Reign of Law" (page 301): "We 
can sec Ihat the actions an<! opinions of men, which are the 
phenomena of mintl, do range themselves in an observed order, 
upon whieh order we can found, even as we do in the material 
world, very safe conclusions as to the phenomena which will 
follow upon definite conditions. Ami when we go back to former 
geniTations — to the history of nations and the progress of the 
human race — we detect still more clearly an orderly progress of 
events." 
. Many rnccs of men have had their cycle of development, have 
run through their course, and have passed through the stages of 
rise, progress, maturity, decline, and decay, analogous to the stages 
passed through by the individual man. 

The Italian, Greek, Egyptian, and Hindoo races, having run 
through their cycle of development, have reached now the lowest 
ebb of degradation and <lebasement. The present inhabitants of 
Italy are tlu descendants of that race which rose to the greatest 
height of power in the age of Augustus, and which conquered 
the whole then known workl. The modern (Jrecks are the 
degenerate descendants of that race which reached in the age of 
Pericles and Phidias, the highest level of culture, when the most 
refined products of the human intellect were evolved. The 
abjeit feUatis of Egypt are said to be the direct descendants of 
that ancient people which conquered Ethiopia, and over-ran Asia, 



ami the same people proceed from barbarism lo civilinalion, and again relapse 
ftom ils slate, and its capacities decline ; but the cranial shape remains the 
same. This is the law of tlio cycle of development ; however perfect may 
l>c the cranial shnpe of any people, they must pass through the inevitable 
course, their rise, progress, maturity, decline, and decay. The law of the cycle 
of dc\'e1opment mnsl be fuirdled. The Greek cranial shape still remains, but 
(he fii'eek people have run through their inevitable cycle, and their final stage 
of decay. It is the same with the individual man ; however great may be his 
mfeIlcct,^however |icrfect the form of his head, his cycle must be rultilled— 
he must pass through the slape-i of infancy, youth, maturity, decline, decay, 
and death. 
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and whose learning was a light even to Grecian philosophers.* 
Tho modern Hindoos art the descendants of that race which 
composed the Vedas, and created the exquisite marble temples of 
India, . The present degenerate Mexicans are the descendants of 
that race which reached a high level of culture under Montenuma. 
The modern Peruvians also present examples of the degeneracy 
of that race from the high civilization it enjoyed under the 
Incas.t 



• A reviewer in the Times, uf Bruusch's " Eggpt" says, "Ihe old Egyptiia 
race is essentially extinct : conquered and re-conquered, the type has dis- 
ajipcared — washed away by successive immigrations." 

t We ihus see it is th^ normal and invariable law for races of men to decline 
nn<l deleriorale after having reached their culminating point of civilization and 
hi^b culture. 

Some s))ecuhitive philosophers have asserted their belief in the perfectibility 
.lud the rapidly apjiroaching perfection of the human race. The experience of 
3000 years does not rcniier such a belief in the remotest degree probable, and 
is strc)nyly against it. The history of man, whether physical or general, affords 
no sU|)|)ort to the doctrine of [>erfectibility. We do not see any proofs of nutn 
steadily advancing to that linal goal. Some races of men make progress 
towranls a stage of maturity, but the inevitable sequel to that stage is retro- 
gression and decline. When once the stage of decline sets in, no races ever 
show any tendency to advance towards this much tallted-of perfection. All 
the great nations of antiquity, on reaching their culminating ])oint, their highest 
stage of civilization, have invarialily passed through the downward stages of 
' decline and decay, and have fallen to the lowest state of degradation and moral 
debasement. 

The intellecl of the individual man does not improve beyond a certain point, 
and this point attained to, it in not transmitted to the next generation to be 
increased in power. Man's knowledge is accumulative, but his intellect re- 
mains at nearly tlie same level during many ages. There is no improvement 
in human inteltect from the days of Flato and Aristotle. Our men of geaius 
of the present day are in no way superior to the great intellects of Greece over 
2000 years ago ; on the conlrarj-, we find none to equal the political genius of 
Periclc*, the artistic talent of Phidias, the dramatic powers of ,:S;schylus or 
Sophocles, or the philasophic intellects of Plato or Aristotle. Our acquisitions 
in knowledge and science we admit are great. But wc do not see any improve- 
ment in morality to warrant Ihe lielief in Ihe t>ctfectibility of the human race. 
The morals of London, Paris, and Xcw York at the present day arc not more 
advanced, nor purer, than those of Babylon or Rome at the culminating pomt 
of iheir ciirli/ation. Xay, the morals of (he jircscnl day surjiass Ihcm in de- 
pravity and wickediicas. Ijo nmtli fijr the perfectibility of the human race. 
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There arc also numerous evidences of the existence of races, 
which have run through their cycle of development, have passcnl 
away, and have become utterly extinct, such as the Tasmanians, 
the Guanches of the Canary Islands, and several American tribus. 
Like the species of lower animals, which occur in the different 
geological formations, they have run their course, and have died 
out; for in the animal life of the lower strata of the earth we 
find the same advance, culmination, decadence, and extinction. 
Several species, families, and orders appear to have had their 
cycle of development, to have had a grand and gradual culmina- 
tion and decadence extending over several successive periods, 
extinction of species occurring at different periods. As Sir 
Charles Ly ell says, "It appears that from the remotest periods 
there has been a coming in of new organic forms, and extinction 
of those which pre-existed on the earth, some species having en- 
dured for a longer, others for a shorter time, while none have 
ever re-appearetl after once dying out,* 

The human race itself, the culminating point of the develop- 
ment of animal life, will ultimately die out, and close its cycle of 
development in utter extinction. A time will come when — 
" The last of human mould 
yhall crealiun's deatli behold, 

Mr. Proctor, in his " Life in other Worlds," after briefly referring 
to the geological evidence of the successive changes that have 
taken place on our earth, and the inconceivable amount of time 
which was required before the earth was fitted to be the abode of 
the various grades of life, culminating in man, adverte<i to the 
evidence for believing that eventually further changes will ensue, 
whereby life will totally die out on our globe, after an immense 
interval of time. 

• TrkVIHAHVS, as quotwi by H-UCKei™ J/ittiiri/ of Ch-mtmir. vol. i, page 
94, makes the following obser\'alion, .which seems to ciuitinn this view ; •■ We 
arc of opinion (hat ct'ery s|wcics, as well as ct'cry iniiividnal, has certain 
periods of f^H'iii, of bloom, and of decay. Jfroni this it appears to as tu 
fuJlow that it wa-i not Ihe Ejrcat catastrophes of the ennh (as is generally sup- 
jiosed) which destr0)'ed the animals of the jirimitive world, but that manr 
survived them ; and it is more prol>ab1c that they have disa])|)earei! frimi cs- 
inting nature, because the siiecies to which they tKlonged have cunipicted the 
circle of their exisience, and have become changed into other kind^." 
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The history of nations is but a historj' of cvcles of develop- 
ment, for all nations have their cycles, ami run their destined 
course of rise, culmination, and decay. As has been observed 
by Mr. I.eckv, "Nations are org;anic beings, in a constant process 
of growth and decay;" and, as Webster writes (Duchess of 
Malfy}- 

" All lhin[p have their end : 
Nations and cities, which have diseases like to men, 
SIusi hai"e like death which we have." 

AI! nations, in their upward progress and in their decline, pass 
through similar stages. They have their ascending stages of rise, 
progress, and on reaching their maturity, their downward stages 
of decline and decay. They all pass through their epochs of 
fable, glorj-, luxury, and decay. 

When a nation arrives at the culminating point of its career, 
a downward tendency necessarily and inevitably follows. When 
the summit is reached, the declivity begins; like the tidal cur- 
rent, when it has ceased to flow, and has reached its highest 
point, the ebb tide sets in. 

In the history of every nation, its decline and fall becomes a 
necessary and invariable sequel. 

Peoples and nations, like human beings, have their appointed 
life-times, and must cease to exist.' They have their youth and 
maturity, their old age and death, as Lucian writes, " For cities 
die like men!" and as Dr. Draper also observes, "Nations like 
individuals, are born, proceed through a predestined gro^vth, and 
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die. One comes to an end at an early period, and in an un- 
timely way ; another not until it lias gained maturity. One is cut 
off by feebleness in its infancy; another is destroyed by civil 
disease; another commits jiolitical suicide; another lingers in 
old age. But for every one there is an orderly progress to its 
final term, whatever that term may be."* 

The Egyptian, Assyrian. Phfenician, Persian nations have long 
ago disappeared, never to rise aga.in among the family of nations. 
They have had their term of life, their certain decay and niter 
extinction. 

One cannot put fresh life into ihe old man's body. History 
has shown ns no instance of the regeneration and revivification 
of a wom-out nationality, 

Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Greece, Rome, taking their 
origin in the humblest beginnings, gradually rose to the height 
of power and culture. Then as slowly declined, deteriorated, 
and their political life ended in utter decay and disintegration. 

Egypt affords the earliest instance of a nation running through 
its cycle of development. In the earliest periods Kgypt ro.sc to 
a high pinnacle of glory under Rameses II. The splendid 
dynasties of the Pharoahs passed away, and then Egypt gradually 
declined, until it became utterly degraded, subject to a provincial 
Roman governor. 

Before Greece and Rome were thought of, and while most of 
the peoples of antiquity had not emerged into national life, the 
first Babylonian Empire had already become old ; its power had 



" " Everywhere, in every comer of the earth, history poinls tii the silth of 
vanished civic grandeur. ITic different kinds of animal and vegelalile life are 
horn with its natural faculty for living so long, and no ionfjcr. So one hisloric 
town might plausibly be presumed from its career to have been endoned a( its 
birth with a term of prosperity of a couple of centuries, and another it may 
be, of five. In all, the stir ami vivacity and vigour have had, apparently, their 
predestined limit. They b.ive grown, and lhe>' have culm ina led, nnd then 
they have wiihered and dtclined." — Timet, March 30, 1880, 
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(lecajed ind itb dominion was passing into tlie hands of tht 
younger and more vigorous kingdom ot As->\ria lli(,n rapidli 
rising at the side of it In its turn the kingdom of Ass\na 
under Sennaihtril), pasiLd iiiKi tlie diclining stigt and had 
almd\ b(gun thi dcsctnt which conchicf; b\ quick or slo» ik 
grtc to dtstruttion whtn it ftll belorL ihi, Lonqiicrino' irms ot 
the Medes 

Fg;pt Hibilonia Assuii liiMiia: run thn ui,li llii-ir i.\clcs 
other cycles ha\t tiktn thiir couri-L of development in Greece 
and Rom< The same rise progress and dtcij the same cjele 
his been repeited in these nations The sunt r Lurrin„' cvclts 
api)ear igain and igtin in other countriLb 

The cjele of Athens zs thus bri(,nj depicted b* I ord I itton — 

It developed itself slonh unconstiousli contmuoush— passing 
the allotted orbit of ro\alt\ oligarthi iri^tocracv timoeracj, 
tjrannj tdl at length it -irrued at its d izzling /enith — bh<;pd 
waned, and di'sipj e ired ' \fttr having itt unid the high mtel 
lectual period of I'lito ind Aristotle the deelme of the genius of 
the (.neks as ^chleiril writes mai be tnced through dl its 
stages in the torre spending deb-iscmint of their language 

The rise and fail of the Roman St ite strongU exemplifies the 
cycle of development which is the lot of all nations I here is 
no citi m the world which presents a nu re str kii ^ example of 
this mevitabte eyelt than Rome Kist progress tnitunti de- 
cline utter deeav form such prominent features in the course of 
Its existence in the lapse of lime, fbe ejtle of the developmint 
of Rome, beginning in the eighth century ii.c, came to an end in 
the fifth A.D. Gibbon terminates his thirty-eighth chapter with 
the following remark: — "1 have now accomplished the laborions 
narrative of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire-, frum the 
fortunate of Trajan and the Antonines, to its total extinction 
in the west, about five centuries after the Christian era." '"'i'lic 
rise of a city, which swelle-d into an empire, may deserve, as a 
singular prodigy, the refle-etion of a philosophic mind. But the 
decline of Rome was the natural and inevitable eifect of immo- 
derate greatness. Prosperity ri|M-ncd the principle of decay ; ihe 
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raiisos of ciestniction multiplied with the extent of conquest ; 
and as soon as time or accident had removed the artificial sup- 
ports, the stupendous fabric yielded to the pressure of its own 
weight." I shall take the liberty of quoting the following 
eloquent passage from a late work: — "When we stand upon 
some of Rome's most classic spots, it is impressive to recall 
the words of the elegiac poet, Propertius, in which he ad- 
dresses the stranger, calling upon him to look around on all 
that lies before him of the mighty city in the pride of its 
pomp, and bidding him remember that before the coming of 
^^neas it ivas nothing but a grassy mound, upon which the herds 
of Evander strayed and fed; that the temples glittering before 
him in all splendour at first only rose in honour of earthenware 
gods, when a rude shrine was no shame, and Jupiter thnndered 
from a bare rock ; when the sole living creatures the Tiber met 
on its way, were the oxen that grazed upon its banks, and the 
rocky shelves of the Aventine were the only hearth of the little 
brotherhood of Remus, and were rule and kingdom enough for 
them. It is impressive to recall this, and look around with the 
expansive gaze of to-day. Of al! the gold and marble that 
dignified the verse of the poet nothing is left but heaps of 
crumbling dust and a denuded name ! Once more rank weeds 
choke the place of palaces, and the costly shrine is usurped by 
mean habitations, and noisome heaps of rubbish. The very 
gods have vanished before the potency of inductive science, 
leaving no trace behind them but the broken fragments of their 
marble effigies." Similar reflections may be made at the begin- 
nings and final terms of the great cities, Babylon, Nineveh, 
Thebes, Athens, Carthage, and others now in utter ruin. 

Silence and desolation brood over those cities, once the abode 
of wealth and luxury. No signs exi.st to proclaim that commerce 
once selected them for her favourite sites. The cities of Egypt 
exhibit the countless ruins of palaces and temples, remains of all 
the magnificence once the pride of the Egyptian people, whose 
Pharaohs had wide rule over many lands. In Babylon and 
Assyria, the traveller of the present day gazes on the ruins of 
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the cities which line the banks of its rivers, their vast mounds the 
only witnesses of their former grandeur; the great races which 
once lived on their shores being replaced by a few wandering 
Arabs. In Athens, the shattered remains of the Parthenon and 
its sculptures attest the glory and the art of Athens in its culmi- 
nating period, and its final degradation and decay. The ruins of 
Paicnquc in Central America, as Mr. Stephens observes, present 
"the remains of a cultivated, polished, and peculiar people, who 
had passed through all the stages incident to the rise and fall of 
nations, reached their golden age, and perished entirely un- 
known," 

There arc no fixed limits in time for each cycle of dcvtlop- 
ment. Nations, like individuals, pursue their allotted orbit in 
various periods ; for some their cycle is but of short duration, 
others prolong it to a lengthened period. 

The Roman State, with all its elements of strength, had as a 
kingdom, commonwealth, and empire, a duration of no more 
than twelve centuries. The Chaldean Monarchy lasted about 
seven. The duration of the Parthian was about five ; of the first 
Persian, less than two and a-half ; of the later llabylonian, less 
than one. The Assyrian lasted 1 306 years ; in duration however 
it yields to Egypt, where chronologists refer the commencement 
of a settled Monarchy to 5004 B.C. (JMariette). Egypt was made 
a Roman province n.c. 30, and reached its last stage of decay 
and utter extinction on its conquest by Amrou in A.D. tzz, thus 
ntnning through its cycle of develojiment in over 5600 j'ears. 

The same course of development has passed northward and 
westward. England and France have now passed the culminating 
points of their cycles.* Lord Macaulay prophesies the end of the 



• It has been nlijetted to lliis view lliat il is imjiossible tlial Knjjlami sliould 
lapse from her present hijjh estate ; should so far decay in (he course of time 
as to forget all her present science and knowleilgc. An Ej,'vplian c)f (he age 
of Ranieses II., an Assyrian of the age of Assur-bani-pal niit,'hl make the same 
icniarl;. Thebes and Niiif\eh were then in (he highest stale of oiviliaition, 
supplied with ever)'thiiiK wliitli llie yrcaleal Imiary wuuld require, covered with 
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obelisks which rei|uiri;il a yrtal ^iiiiumil iif inttiiiiiiital Unc>« kilt;o in liii^t ; 

yet Thebes and Nineveh are now in utier niin and decat'. 

In a preface to Ihe second edition of his ])ani])hle[, J:'iii/luiitt'a Ai/rirfif^, 
Mr. Varlkv quotes figures from teeeiit issues of the Tiiiirn, to show tlmt a 
" diminution of national wealth to the amount of Id per ci^nl. ]icr aiinuri is 
latiint; place in Eiii^land " at llic present time, anil also that our national 
" excess of imports over exports during the last five j-ears amounts lo no less 
than/0[4,ooo,ooo." He states Ih a I "considerably mote than /"500,ooo,ooo 
sterling in actual cash and ditniiiiahe<l value has either been lost or sunk <]urin^' 
the ]>ast five years." and draws lliu inevitable conclusion, llial if these things 
continue they ■•inevitably mean ihe nation's decline." 

In a speech al LivrqiiKil (Ocl. 24. i8:H], CaRiunai. Manmno Baid, "He 
was no prophet, but all the wealth anil comrntrte. and majesty of Knj;lan(l, of 
the Brilish Isles, woui.l vaiii-h as a shcjiher.l's tale, a cloud in ihe sky." 

According to aa article in Thr Time', of Deccinher igih, [879 the Duke of 
Somerset has written a volume entitled " Monarchy and Democracy," in which 
he has surveyed the past, present, and the future of En{;l.inil, and his conch:, 
sion is that the Country is yoinj; from liad to woise. 
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There is nothing which brings into greater prominence the 
cycle of development visible in all things than the sequence of 
the stages of development of art, in its progressive and declining 
steps in all countries ; there is no subject which shows with 
greater fulness and under more interesting aspects, the orderly 
succession of the phases of man's intellectual development. 
We have in the history of art, in whatever country it was evolved, 
presented to our view the .same invariable sequence, the same 
rise, progress, maturity, decline, and decay— the same cycle of 
development. 

A history of arch i tec turf, sculpture, painting, and, indeed, of 
all art, in any country will give the gradual progress of develop- 
ment in its invariable sequence from the earliest infancy of the 
art to its maturity and final decay. For all these arts, take every- 
thing that has growth and proRrcss, have their rise in steps or 
stages, until they reach their culminating point, and have the in- 
variable sequel to all that reaches maturity — the gradual termina- 
tion of their development in stages of decline and decay 

Hume's fourth observation on the rise and progress of the arts 
and sciences confirms this view : " When the arts and sciences 
a f om h mom nt they naturally, 
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What is a palace, but the final development of the rude primi- 
tive hut of the earliest man ? What is a painting by Raphael, 
but the matured staffe of an art which originated in simple out- 
line .- What is a statue by Praxiteles but the most perfect de- 
velopment, the culminating point of that art which took its rise 
from the mis-shapen blocks of nood, which attempted a rude 
imitation of the human figure ? 

The fundamental forms and spirit of these respective arts in 
each separate country, indicate a totally distinct development, 
arising out of different conditions of mind, natural resources, and 
society. 

The architecture, sculpture, and painting of Egj-pt, arose and 
was developed, uninfluenced and unconnected with any other 
nation. 

A similar distinct and separate development may be traced in 
the arts of Assyria. 

The progress of the Arts in India pursued its course indepen- 
dently, far removed from the influence of other nations. 

Greek art arose independently in Greece, and pursued its on- 
ward progress till it reached that exquisite perfection and beauty 
of form, which is the characteristic of a!! creations of the Grecian 
mind of that high phase of art. What Colonel Mure savs of the 
literature of Greece, may be equal!)' applied to its art. He says, 
"The literature of Greece was, in all its branches, a plant of 
indigenous growth, indebted to no foreign aid for its nurture and 
improvement. 

They all pursued the same course, and followed the same 
cyclical development, which is the invariable law allotted to all 
art — rise, maturity, and decay. 

We cannot compare the later products of art with those of the 
preceding period, without perceiving that the arts have passed 
their culminating point, and have lost that purity and elegance 
which characterized their zenith. In the latter stages of the pro- 
ducts of art there is a struggle for false effect, and an attempt to 
attain it by tricks and deceptions, verj' unlike the vigour of re- 
pose, the sense of beauty which pervaded the works of its mature 
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and perfect itigc and as is alwas*. the case \ hen the arts htue 
passed their highest point and stop to these faUe courses it la 
not difficult to sec that they ire \erging fast to that decaj which 
invariabl} follows so cioseh on the heeis of perfection 

Art in Its decay returns to its primitive ru I en ess it becomes 
again rude in stile and e\eeufion Ru ieness and simplicitj are 
thus not onh charaetenstic features of earh art but also of art 
in its decai The chilihiod and old age of art resemble one 
another.* 

We ha\e gi^en here a tibulation of the e\cles of the develop 
ment of different arts in d ffennt countries which shows that this 
is no vague generalization but in ii variable lau e\hibited in the 
strict sequence and order jf tl e development of these arts and 
in the parallel phases of their e^cles of development in diflerent 
countries In eich separate ind distinct growth of art v t see 
the same ejcle the same rise progress maturity decline and 
decay. Art m all countne and in all its separate development 
completes its c)cle m its list stage — utter lebasement 



" We imy remark an interesting inalogj i the tie elopment of aj 
development of the individual man As man n his declin ng vears 
the childishness of his earl est laj so we find n the lecl ne of : 
to its earliest, simplest, and consequently most imperfect forms, when in its 
infancy. In the age of Antonines, when Roman art was in its decline, this 
tendency was conspicuously evident in its prediJection for the earlier forms of 
art, and in its re-production of Egyptian, statues. In the last stage of the de- 
cline of vase-painting a similar tendency is visible. We find the artists 
recurring to the ancient style, and imitating the subjects of the earlier vases. 
The whole field of art being Ihoroughly exhausted, artists were obliged to have 
recourse, as a novelty, to the re-proiluction and imitation of the antique and 
earlier form of art. The Pre-Raphaelite tendency of the present day, which 
is also a recurrence to the early forms of art, is an evident sign of the decline 
of painting. 
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